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in his Bohemian polkas. But here is the difference. The polkas
of Strauss would seem to be directly influenced by Offenbach,
who indulged his humour, which was with him a freakish sense
of beauty, in scattering treasures of wit and originality through
his comic operas and operettas, sudden inspirations coming with
no warning and for no reason, mere promptings of his comic
genius. Anyone who loves the music of Offenbach will know
these revelations of his wit and devilment, the tunes taking shapes
of utter fantasy and being dressed by the orchestra with a grace
and sparkle to which it is a ravishment to listen. It can be a bolero,
a tyrolienne, a tarantella; but whenever it is a waltz, more still, a
polka or a gallop, we can think from Offenbach to Johann Strauss
and hear in it the influence of the older upon the younger man.
The Libelle, or the Annen polka, the Tritsch-Tratsch (from Die
Fkdermaus], these, in their speed and lightness, are as neat as
Offenbach. They are prettier to listen to, but they lack his cloven
hoof. And yet, listening to Johann Strauss, we must believe he
had the Gypsy in him. This, we shall come to later.

The career of Offenbach in the French capital was due, per-
haps, as much to his wit as to the strictly musical quality of his
genius. It must be remembered, even so, that Paris had been
the musical centre of the world. The city which had been the
home of Chopin and of Liszt, knew Rossini, Bellini, Meyerbeer;
and it was to a public who were familiar with those forgotten
operas that Offenbach made his appeal. To the public of that day
his music was no isolated phenomenon, for its wit and satire
were based upon the great tradition; while, in melody, it was not
inferior to the models from which it had strayed into these new
paths of fantasy and humour. The public of Vienna was of a
different order, just as the genius of Johann Strauss had gaiety
but not wit and his tunes an air of breeding which, in his intro-
ductions and codas, or terminations, not only derives from
Mozart or Haydn, but might seem, fancifully, to be the uncon-
scious production of a mind that was educated in the city of von
Erlach and came to fruition either there or amid the luxuries of
St. Petersburg. It would be superfluous to mention that Beet-
hoven, Schubert, later, Brahms, lived in Vienna. The influence of
Schubert, at least, can be found in Johann Strauss, who, in his
turn affected Brahms, his great admirer, who may have settled in
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